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MEMORANDA 


Stull in circulation, thanks to the enterprise of the 
author, Dr. Raymond V. Schoder S. J., is an attractive 
pamphlet reprint of the article which appeared in The 
Catholic World in August, 1941, under the provocative 
title, Pity the Greekless, The Sad Story of Egbert, an 
Unalert Sophomore. Egbert, whose surname 1s itself 
a masterpiece of timely irony, for he is Egbert Shekel- 
grabber, is the youth who does not heed the advice of 
Professor E. K. Rand “to buy, beg, borrow, or steal 
enough knowledge of Greek to read Homer in the 
original.” Egbert fits better the verse of Keats, “Stand- 
ing aloof in giant ignorance.” Egbert is to be pitied 
for so many reasons that they must all be treated very 
briefly to fit them into the 21 pages of the essay, but 
most sadly because he must live without knowing the 
riches of thought and beauty that exist in Homer, the 
incomparable Plato, the dramatists, the historians, the 
orators, the Michelangelo of poets (who is Pindar and 
“no poet is more a master of his native tongue, none 
more disappointing in translation”), and, above all, in 
“the World’s Best Seller, the pinnacle of human lan- 
guage,” the New Testament. Dr. Schoder may be ad- 
dressed at the University of Detroit High School, 
Detroit. 


One of the papers read to the Classical Association of 
New England at its Spring meeting was on Modern 
Aspects of Caesar's Invasion of Britain. In it Mr. John 
Dicklow of Deerfield Academy, host to an unusually en- 
joyable conclave, describes a valuable unit of work that 
integrates newspaper, magazine and pictorial accounts 
of recent events with Caesar's preparation, landing and 
campaigning in Britain. “By frequent reference to the 
fundamental similarities in the achievements of Caesar 
to those of modern times, the story of Caesar takes on 
increased concreteness,” says Mr. Dicklow’s summary 
of his undertaking. Several teachers report the use made 
in their classrooms of newspaper material after the June 


6 landings. 


Other discussions at the New England meeting con- 
tained gems for teachers’ scrapbooks. Miss Helen A. 
Glynn of Hudson, Massachusetts, suggests: “On the 
very first day of school we are challenged by those boys 
and girls who have elected Latin. They have heard our 
verbal championship of Latin and now they await proof 
that it will do for them what we have claimed it will. 
We must keep before ourselves well established aims 
which we shall attain through the medium of various 
learning devices and procedures. Drudgery and mono- 
tony must be kept outside our classroom walls. Interest, 
activity, variety must characterize our work. In this way 
only can we prove worthy of the task that has been 
assigned to us, the task of making Latin live, not merely 
exist, in the school curriculum.” 

Miss Doris S. Barnes of Nashua, New Hampshire, 
outlined The Place of Latin in Our Changing High 
School. Miss Barnes finds a remedy in five subjects a 
ycar for good students to counteract the crowding that 
language work suffers in some schools. Professor Edgar 
H. Sturtevant of Yale University made specific recom- 
mendations, including: “It is as true of ancient lan- 
guages as of modern that thorough learning is possible 
only in connection with pronunciation” and “Beginners 
should commit to memory and frequently recite many 
short phrases, illustrating all important syntactic usages, 
and very early they should learn longer passages. No 
sentence should ever be studied without reading it aloud 
after its meaning is thoroughly understood.” And Pro- 
fessor Joshua Whatmough of Harvard University used 
in his discussion answers to three questions: “What is 
language? What is its nature? What is a language?” 
Great interest is reported also in the description of the 
biennial State Latin Contest 1n Connecticut as it was 


sketched by Mr. Herbert P. Arnold of the Choate 


_ School, Wallingford. 


Some of the titles of papers presented at the Missouri 
Academy of Science testify to the continued strength 
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of that body, over whose Philology Section Professor 
Chauncey E. Finch of Saint Louis University presided. 
Professor Eugene Tavenner of Washington University 
treated Roman Religion and Vergil; Professor William 
C. Korfmacher of Saint Louis University, Aesthetic 
Sanction in Cicero and Newman, Professor George V. 
Schick of Concordia Seminary. Some Linguistic Con- 
trasts Between Greek and the Semitic Languages; Pro- 
fessor Robert G. Hoerber of Washington University, 
The Republic of Plato: the Title; and Professor George 
E. Mylonas of the same institution, The Eagle of Zeus. 


Balkan Journal, An Unofficial Observer in Greece, 
by Laird Archer (Norton, New York 1944) contains 
many paragraphs that link classical sites with the great 
events of 1941 and Hellenes of today with those of 
antiquity. Among them is one that brings to mind a 
bit of history seldom recounted. To introduce the cita- 
tion posthumously awarded one of the first Greek Army 
officers killed in the war, Mr. Archer notes that he was 
a Jew of Salonica and tells about the community there 
of descendants of those who found refuge in Greece five 
hundred years ago from persecutions in Spain. 


A reader of Mr. Archer's vivid reports could keep 


one eye on the map newly published by the Greek 
Office of Information in Washington. In outline it 
shows only the districts of Greece and the system of 
highways and railroads. But the surface is peppered with 
red dots that represent the villages destroyed by the 
invaders. There is slight comfort to see that some of the 
most interesting classical places are not dotted in red, 
or even that some of those that saw Mr. Archer’s own 
hard work are unpunctuated. 


A joint meeting of the American Classical League 
and the New York Classical Club will be held in New 
York City October 27-8. The general theme of the 
meeting will be “The Classics During the War and 
After.” This will not be a general meeting of the 
League, but for members in the vicinity of New York. 
Notices will be sent to those members early in October. 
Others interested may write for copies of the program 
to the American Classical League, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville (4). The President of the League, Professor 
B. L. Ullman, recently of the University of Chicago, 
now of the University of North Carolina, expresses a 
hope “that members of the League may arrange sim- 
ilar joint meetings in other centers.” 


THE ENGLISH TITLE OF VIRGIL’S EPIC 


American students of Virgil’s works are familiar with 
the variation commonly allowed in the English form of 
the poet’s name. If one chooses to follow a long estab- 
lished English tradition, he writes ‘Virgil.’ If one ac- 
cepts only the classical forms in such matters, he writes 
‘Vergilius, the form attested in the best manuscripts 
at Georg. 4.563, and now preferred to the form ‘Vir- 
gilius,’ in the headings of many manuscripts of the 
poet’s works and in the texts of ancient commentators. 
Of, if one prefers to straddle the fence, in company 
with our German contemporaries and many good 
American scholars, he modernizes the correct classical 
stem and writes ‘Vergil.’ 

To argue about the “propriety” of this or that altern- 
ative form is to waste one’s breath. Linguistic fashions, 
like fashions in dress, are based less on reason than on 
unthinking imitation, and any word, we may add, is 
“proper” if it covers the subject. Nevertheless, the 
rational man likes to know something about the pedi- 
gree of his models, linguistic as well as sartorial. 

The object of this note is to trace the history of the 
remarkable variation which has existed in English with 
respect to another matter connected with Virgil, 
namely, the title of his epic. At present the form uni- 
versally accepted is ‘Aeneid.’ I trust it will continue to 
hold the field. At the same time, the conscientious 
classicist realizes that the proper Latin form is Aeneis, 
nominative of the genitive Aeneidos (modifying liber), 
given in the headings and subscriptions of the manu- 
scripts. Moreover, the form ‘Aeneis’ has been used in 


English. As will be seen below, it enjoyed a long and 
very respectable vogue. How, then, did the form 
‘Aeneid’ come to prevail 


As a matter of fact, the first form of the title in 
English was neither ‘Aeneid’ nor ‘Aeneis,’ but 
‘Aeneidos.’ This form appears in Caxton’s paraphrase 
(1490) entitled (in the printer’s subscription) “The 
Book of the Eneydos,” in the black letter edition (1 553) 
of Douglas’ translation, “The XIII Bukes of Eneados,” 
and in Phaer’s translations (1558 et seq.), “The .. . 
Bookes of Aeneidos.”! Though the titles of these works 
preserve some sense of the Latin genitive, Douglas else- 
where used this form elliptically, in the phrase “in 
Eneados.”? In so doing, he could follow as precedent 
the excellent example of Chaucer (e.g., The House of 
Fame 1.378: Rede Virgile in Eneydos). 

It was not long, however, before the proper Latin 
nominative appeared in English. Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, translated “Certain Bokes of Virgiles Aeneis” 
in 1557. Stanyhurst’s “The First Foure Bookes of 
Virgil's Aeneis” appeared in 1583. ‘Aeneis’ was the 
form used by Harrington (1658-9), by Sandys in his 


1As far as possible, I have cited titles and dates as given in 
the British Museum’s Catalogue of Printed Books. See also 
Bimillennium Vergilianum .. . A Vergilian Exhibition Held 
at the New York Public Library (New York 1930), 27-33, and 
Finley M. K. Foster, English Translations from the Greek 
(New York 1918), 62-76. 

2Proloug of the First Buik (The Poetical Works of Gavin 
Douglas, ed. J. Small, Vol. 2 [1874] 7). 
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famous Ovid (enlarged edition, 1632), by Fanshawe in 
his “I] Pastor Fido” (enlarged edition, 1648), by Cot- 
ton in his burlesques (1664 et seq.), and, finally, in the 
best known of all the verse translations, that of Dryden 
(1697). Shortly thereafter the form ‘Aeneid’ began to 
gain currency, but ‘Aeneis’ continued to be used, and 
appeared as late as the translations (1845 et seq.) and 
critical work (e.g., “Aeneidea, or . . . Remarks on the 
Aeneis,” 1873-9) of that opinionated and scholarly 
gentleman, James Henry. 

The form accepted today appeared for the first time 
in the seventeenth century, e.g., in Vicars’ translation 
(1632) and Phillips’ travesty (1673). Here, however, 
it stands in the plural ‘Aeneids,’ while the singular was 
sometimes used to refer to single books, e.g., “The 
Sixth Aeneid and Fourth Eclogue . . . Translated by 
J. B., Gent.” (1699). It is possible that this fact re- 
flects French usage, in which the plural form had ap- 
peared, though at an earlier date, e.g., “Le Liure des 
Eneydes” (1483), “Les Eneydes de Virgille” (1514). 
Not until the eighteenth century, so far as I can dis- 
cover, was the singular ‘Aeneid’ used in English to refer 
to the whole poem, e.g., “The Fourth Book of Virgils 
Aeneid . . . Translated . . . by Mr. Sherburn” (1723), 
and Pitt’s essay (i.e., partial translation) of 1728 and 
his complete translation (1740). Thereafter the form 
‘Aeneid’ appears not infrequently in other translations 
published in the course of the next two centuries, but 
it cannot be said to dominate the field until after the 
publication of Conington’s translation (1866). 

So far, the evidence presented has only complicated 
the problem. The form ‘Aeneid’ appeared late, and then 
only after evolving from a curious usage in the plural. 
The first translators to use it are not to be compared 
either in excellence or authority with those who wrote 
‘Aeneis’ and even in modern times we may oppose a 
Henry to a Conington. But the titles of the English 
translations, though useful in determining the chrono- 
logical limits of the fashions, do not tell the whole story. 
The forms used by esteemed literary critics would 
probably be more influential in setting a standard. 

A x through the critical essays reprinted by 
Spingarn, for —— shows that the curious form 
‘Aeneids’ was indeed usual in the seventeenh century: 
e.g., Bolton Hypercritica (1618? Spingarn 1.111), 
Peacham, Of Poetrie (1622 Sp. 1.133), Hobbes, The 
Virtues of an Heroic Poem (1675 Sp. 2.74), Temple, 
Of Poetry (1690 Sp. 3.89). The usage of Dryden, 
moreover, is especially instructive. Though he too used 
the form ‘Aeneids’ at first (e.g., in the titles to his 
translations from Virgil included in Sylvae, 1685), he 
evidently felt it as a true plural, for, in the dedication 
of his ‘Aeneis’ (1697), he used this plural form only in 


3J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century 
(3 vols.; Oxford 1908-9). The form ‘Aeneis’ appears once 
(Wotton, Ancient and Modern Learning, Sp. 3.219), ‘Aeneid’ 
not at all. 


referring to groups of single books (e.g., “the three last 
Aeneids,” page 498), and the form ‘Aeneid’ when 
referring to a single book (e.g., “the sixth Aeneid,” 
501), whereas he preferred the form ‘Aeneis’ as a ttle 
for the whole poem (e.g., “the whole Aeneis,” 5o1).* 
On the other hand, the solution of our problem is 
readily found, if we turn the pages of the most popular 
and influential critic of the early eighteenth century. 
Addison’s essays in the Spectator frequently discussed 
poetry, and especially epic poetry, and as frequently 
referred to Virgil’s epic as the Aeneid: e.g., Nos. 60, 
79 74 90 (1711), 267, 273, 279, 327, 351, 363 (1712), 
etc. It seems certain that the example of Addison was 
decisive in establishing the modern fashion for this 
form. 

Even so, the tradition in favor of the form ‘Aeneis’ 
could hardly have been overcome, had it not been for 
the operation of two other factors, both of which, in- 
deed, probably influenced Addison himself. The first of 
these is the practice of French critics of the classical 
period, who by this time were using the singular form 
‘Aeneide.’ The influence of French criticism upon Eng- 
lish literature is well known (see Spingarn 1.xci). In 
particular, Le Bossu’s Traité du Poéme Epique (1675) 
was discussed by Addison (e.g., Spectator, No. 327, 
1712) and was soon translated into English.5 Again, 
Voltaire published in England and in English an essay 
on epic poetry (1727), in which he referred both to 
Addison and to Le Bossu,® and used the form ‘Aeneid.’ 
A second factor, probably more influential in the long 
run, was the English form of the title of the first and 
most famous of all classical epics. 

The form "IAuds (sc. wotnows) appears as a title as 
early as Herodotus (2.116). Though it is parallel in 
formation to the originally adjectival ‘Aeneis,’ its form 
as an English word seems to have been dictated from 
the very beginning by French precedents. Thus, the 
first English version of the Iliad, “Translated out of 
French, by Arthur Hall, Esquire” (1581), bore the 
title, “Ten Books of Homers Iliades.” Chapman’s trans- 
lation of “Seauen Bookes of the Iliades of Homere, 
Prince of Poets” (1598) retained the French form. 
Compare “Les Iliades de Homere . . . Translatees . 
par maistre Jehan Samxon” (1530) and “Les Iliades 
(I-XII) d’Homere, Prince des Poetes, Traduicts . . . par 
M. Hugues Salel” (1570). Chapman’s later transla- 
tions, successively enlarged in 1610 (?) and 1611, 


4My references to Dryden and Pope cite the pages of the 
Cambridge editions of these poets, edited by George R. Noyes 
(1909) and vagy d W. Boynton (1903), respectively. 

5The British Museum has a copy of a translation by W. J., 
second edition, 2 vols., London 1719. Extracts from a transla- 
tion of Le Bossu’s treatise were prefixed to Pope’s Odyssey 
( 1725). See also Spingarn 1.xcili, note 1. Dryden had referred 
to (Le) Bossu in the first paragraph of the dedicatory essay 
prefixed to his Aeneis (1697). 

6Florence D. White, Voltaire’s Essay on Epic Poetry, Bryn 
Mawr Dissertation 1915, 93ff. 
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anglicized the title to ‘Iliads,’ as did the translations of 
Ogelsby (1656) and Hobbes (1675). Dryden pub- 
lished an “Iliad” (i.e., Book I) in his Fables (1700), 
but Pope seems to have been the first to use the singu- 
lar form ‘Iliad’ with reference to the whole poem, in his 
most influential translation (1715-20). This set a 
fashion, with respect to the English form of the ttle, 
which has not varied from that day to this. 


English critics were, of course, constantly comparing 
Virgil’s epic with Homer's (e.g., Spectator, Nos. 267, 
274, 363, etc.). This fact, rather than the influence of 
the much earlier French translations, probably explains 
the use of the plural form ‘Aeneids’ in the seventeenth 
century (e.g., Temple, Of Poetry, Sp. 3.89): Homer 
and Virgil in their inimitable Iliads and Aeneids). The 
analogy was certainly present to the mind of Addison.’ 
Moreover, it seems to have been operative in establish- 
ing the English form of the title of another classical 
epic, the Thebaid of Statius, which in the seventeenth 
century was known as the “Thebais’ (in the ttles of 
several English translations, and in Dryden’s essay on 
the ‘Aeneis,’ page 487); compare a sentence in Mickle’s 
introduction to his translation of Camoes’ Lusiad: “the 
Iliad, the Eneid, and all those poems which may be 
classed with the Thebaid” (cited in the New English 
Dictionary, s.v. Thebaid, from page 146 of the first 
edition of the translation, 1776). The title of the great 
Portuguese epic itself may have afforded another par- 
allel. Nor should we forget the mock epic of Pope 
(1728), whose title was explained by the publisher thus 
(page 220): “Hence also we learn the true title of the 


poem; which, with the same certainty as we call that 
of Homer the Iliad, of Virgil the Aeneid, of Camoéns 
the Lusiad, we may pronounce could have been, and 
can be, no other than THE DUNCIAD.” 


Englishmen of all ages, to be sure, could read Virgil’s 
epic in the original Latin. Thus the first forms of the 
title to be used in English, “Aeneidos’ and ‘Aeneis,’ 
were based directly on the Latin form. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, however, French forms 
of the title came into vogue, first in the plural, refer- 
ring to the whole poem. The decisive influence in 
establishing the latter as the accepted form seems to 
have been the example of Addison. His practice is 
partly explained by French precedents. It may also be 
explained, and was certainly reinforced, as an example, 
by the analogy of the English form for the title of 
Homer’s epic, which, it seems, had first been pre- 
sented to English readers in French disguise. 


Our conscientious classicist may therefore ascribe the 
acceptance of the form ‘Aeneid’ in English to his prede- 
cessors’ ignorance, not of Latin, but of Greek. And, if 
he should object to the form, he could hardly change 
it without restoring also a Thebais, an Ilias, a Pleias, 
and a number of similar words. He might, to be sure, 
appeal to Dryden’s example (Dedication of the Aeneis, 
page 491): “There have been but one great Ilias, and 
one Aeneis, in so many ages.” Perhaps we should all 
use these forms. But, after all, a Parisian model for any 
fashion is sufficiently respectable. 

Joun L. HELLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


“With Some Degree of Rigor” 
The President of Wesleyan University wrote to The 


Hartford Courant at the time of the Connecticut scho- 
lastic Latin contest in March a letter that puts into 
few words some magnificent ideas; it is here quoted 
in full: 

It is a great satisfaction to learn that the biennial 
Connecticut State Latin Contest is to be held again 
this year. It is particularly gratifying that its sponsors are 
going ahead with it at a time when there is so much 
disposition educationally and otherwise to postpone or 
abolish all things which do not seem of immediate use. 
I should simply like to go on record as protesting this 


attitude in education and commending the sponsors for 
their faith and foresight. The decline of Latin and 


7See the references to the Spectator, just above, and compare 
the eccentric form ‘Aeneads’ used by Hobbes (Spingarn 
2.74-5). Pope, in definance of analogy, retained the older form 
‘Aeneis,’ in at least one case; see his Preface to the Iliad (page 
256) : as when they prefer the fable and moral of the Aeneis to 
those of the Iliad. 


Greek in our schools is a matter of very great regret, 
and everything possible should be done to encourage 
their revival. There is no question in my mind that the 
study of Latin and Greek at the high school level gives 
the student a far greater sense of accuracy and far 
greater subtlety in handling the meanings of ideas 
than he otherwise would get. It also forces him to 
handle language with some degree of rigor. This is par- 
tucularly important in this century since there is in our 
education so much careless and confused thought. Such 
study also helps to give the student a sense of per- 
spective about. his own civilization, and a sense of 
humility. In all these respects, as well as in others, the 


study of these languages and cultures is very im- 
portant, I should say even basic. 

I sincerely hope that there will be a large competing 
group of high school students in the contest, and that 
it will serve the further function of encouraging more 
and more students to start or continue with their studies 
of classical languages and literature. 


Victor L. BUTTERFIELD 
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The Hippocratic Cath, Text, and In- 
ation. By Lupwic EDELSTEIN. vu, 64 pages. 
he Johns Hop kins Press, Baltimore ome (Supple- 
ments to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 
No. 1) $1.25 
If the enormous influence wrought upon succeeding 
eras by the little treatise in the Hippocratic Corpus 
called Oath 1s disproportionate to its length, so are the 
problems which confront one who seeks to interpret it. 
Despite intense study of scholars, there has been general 
ul .certainty as to the very meanimg of many statements 
in the Oath—an uncertainty scotnneated.1 by the rather 
vague terms in which most of the Oath is couched— 
not to mention the widest disagreement as to the time 
of its composition, the historical forces which en- 
proces it, and the purpose for which it was formu- 
lated. Impelled by these problems, Dr. Edelstein has set 
himself the task of re-examining with the closest 
scrutiny the text of the Oath, with the purpose of 
combining the ideas en ibodied in the various clauses of 
the Oath with other established data, and thus de- 
termining, as certainly as possible, the meaning of the 
Pr clauses. Having established the interpretation of 
each clause, he seeks to determine the origin of the idea 
and to suggest the reason for its inclusion in the Oath. 
As to the method, it may be said that Edelstein every- 
where inspires confidence. The analysis of the Oath is 
indeed minute and penetrating (though one could 
hardly expect incontestable interpretati ons of some of 
the clauses), the reasoni ing is judicious and carefully 
documented. The results obtained are so original and 
at such variance, for the most part, with existing con- 
ceptions of the Oath that I shall state them in the 
author's words. As to the origin of the Oath, Edelstein 
concludes (54): “At this point, I think, I can say with- 
out hesitation that the so-called Oath of Hippocrates 
is a document, uniformly conceived and thoroughly 
saturated with Pythagorean philosophy. In spirit ye 
in letter, in form and content, it is a Pythagorean 
manifesto. The main features of the Oath ‘are under- 
standable only in connection with Pythagoreanism; 
all its details are in complete agreement with this sys- 
tem of thought. If only one or another characteristic 
had been uncovered, one might consider the coinci- 
dence fortuitous. Since the concord is complete, and 
since there is no counterinstance of any other influence, 
all indications point to the conclusion that the Oath 
is a Pythagorean document.” And as to the date, he 
says (55): “... it seems one must conclude that the 
Oath was not composed before the 4th century B.c. 
All the doctrines followed in the treatise are character- 
istic of Pythagoreanism as it was envisaged in the 4th 
century B.C. It is most probable even that the Oath 
was outlined only in the second half or towards the end 
of the 4th century, for the greater part of the parallels 


adduced are taken from the works of pupils of 
Aristotle.” 

After the text .and apparatus criticus (reproduced 
from Heiberg’s text in Corpus Medicorum Graecorum) 
comes Edelstein’s translation, which diverges in numer- 
ous places from previous versions, as mentioned below. 
He then proceeds to analyse the two most definite 
clauses of the ethical code, those which concern abor- 
tion and poison. The prevalence of the practice of 
abortion in antiquity makes clear the application of the 
clause concerning it. The application of the interdiction 
of poison is "ition obvious. Edelstein concludes that the 
vow refers only to suicide. I am not certain that his 
restriction of the clause to suicide only is completely 
convincing. The words in the Oath may conceivably be 
interpreted to include manslaughter (as Littré and 
Deichgraeber, whose opinions Edelstein discusses, 7-8) 
as well as suicide. But, in any case, suicide does seem 
to be primarily intended, and Edelstein’s discovery of 
a Pythagorean provenience for the clause is not vitiated. 
Ede hebeae finds in the Pythagorean system alone expres- 
sion of moral disapproval of suicide, as demonstrated 
especially in Plato (Phaedo, 61-2), though he seems to 
underestimate (or, at least, does not attempt to estim- 
ate) the influence of Orphism on popular moral beliefs 
(cf. 13, n. 26) and the relationship existing between 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism (cf. 15, n. 33, where he 
mentions the partial interdependence of the two). The 
linking of the prohibition of abortion to the Pytha- 
gorean system must be of a less concrete nature, be- 
cause of the lack of express testimony as to the Pytha- 
gorean attitude, but is, I think, satisfactorily demon- 
strated. 

The words TE (line 22) Edelstein 
translates by “I will apply dietetic measures,” giving the 
word a technical meaning far superior to the general 
sense of ‘treatment’ (cf. Jones, Loeb Hippocrates I.2g9) 
and quite justified by the frequent occurrence of the 
word in this sense in the Corpus. More important, this 
permits a threefold division of medicine, in the Oath, 
into dietetics (stressed as most important of all by the 
Pythagoreans, as Edelstein shows, 19-20), pharma- 
cology, and surgery, a division observed and practiced 
by the Pythagoreans on the testimony of Aristoxenus 
(20, n. 49). And it is with special reference to dietetics, 
Edelstein thinks, that the difficult clause (line 13) 
from this interpretation new meaning. The most ob- 
scure clause is that referring to surgery (line 17): 
renew Se ode Abvavras, exxwpnow épyarnow 
av8pdow mpycios rhode. Rejecting the interpretation 
that the interdiction refers to castration, or to lithotomy, 
Edelstein interprets the clause to mean that the physi- 
cian is to swear not to use the knife at all, not even in 
the case of lithotomy (28-9). The motive for the in- 
clusion of this injunction Edelstein connects with the 
depreciation of surgery characteristic of the Pythagor- 
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eans, as contrasted with the general medical attitude 
and practice. Since there is no surviving and express 
statement that the Pythagoreans rejected surgery com- 
pletely, the evidence of their attitude has to be de- 
duced from Pythagorean doctrines in general. Here, as 
elsewhere, the identifying of ideas in the Oath with 
Pythagorean doctrines cannot always be express and 
absolute, because of the fragmentary state in which 
Pythagoreanism has survived. But the evidence is 


adduced by Edelstein with great skill. 


Edelstein concludes that the two parts of the Oath, 
the covenant and the ethical code, make up one uni- 
form document, sworn to by the student after the 
completion of his training. He mentions (49, n. 1), but 
does not consider seriously the significance of the con- 
stant use of infinitives in the covenant and the shift to 
the first person in the ethical code. Edelstein distin- 
guishes (47, n. 29) the évyypagyy (line 3) from the 
covenant mentioned in évyypad¢7s (line 8) and implied 
IN pabynraiot ovyyeypappevors (lines 10-1), but he does 
not establish clearly the nature of the covenant men- 
tioned in the last two places. Particularly, the signifi- 
cance of dpxicpevors vopw intpix@ (line 11) and the 
relationship of the ‘medical law’ there mentioned to 
the Pythagorean origin of the Oath is not clarified by 
the discussion (47, 49). 

In discussing the date, Edelstein (55 and n. 3) fails 
to see in the reference to a Hippocrates in Aristophanes, 
Thes. 273, a reference to the Oath of Hippocrates (as 
Jones does). In this he is perhaps right. What the 
reference is must apparently remain a mystery (cf. Van 
Leeuwen ad loc.), and it may be added that no modern 
commentator on Aristophanes refers the passage to the 
physician. However, Athenaeus, III, 96 e-f, cited by 
Edelstein as referring to Thes. 273, surely refers to 
Nubes roor alone. 

Harotp W. MILLER 
FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


Pico della Mirandola Of Being and Unity 
(De Ente et Uno). Translated from the Latin, with 


an Introduction by Victor MicHart Hamm, 34 
pages. Marquette University Press, Milwaukee 
1943 (Mediaeval Philosophical Texts in Tesiaine, 
No. 3) 


This is a translation of Mirandola’s De Ente et Uno, 
a work founded on the old question of the One and the 
Many. It is natural that Mirandola should discuss this 
problem because the ideas of the One and the } Many 
have had philosophers and religious thinkers arguing 
since the time of Plato. Mirandola undertook the writ- 
ing of De Ente et Uno for the deliberate purpose of 
reconciling the followers of Plato with those of Aris- 
totle on this question. Mirandola could see no conflict 


between Plato and Aristotle in their treatment of the 
Ultumate First Cause of things and things themselves 
in their expression in space and time. In Chapter IV 
he asks, “Where is Aristotle at odds with Plato?” The 
Tractatus de Ente et Uno cum Objectionibus Quibus- 
dam et Responsionibus (as it is called in the Venice 
151g Opera Omnia) is an answer to this question. 


When Pico della Mirandola wrote this treatise in 
1492 scholars were engaged in a battle of the books, 
the famous quarrel between the Aristotelians and the 
Platonists which raged in Italy during the fifteenth 
century. This document of Mirandola really tries to 
reconcile the differences rather than foment the quar- 
rel. In a careful examination of the available texts he 
tried to rediscover the genuine thought of Plato and 
Aristotle. He sees no conflict between these two Greek 
philosophers on the points in question. Only the Neo- 
Platonists of the Florentine Academy under Ficino 
appear to make the One superior to Being. 

It is gratifying to know that this famous Latin work 
is now made available in English to modern humanists 
by Dr. Hamm. The translator is to be commended on 
his excellent English translation. At times he makes 
English reflect the cloquent Latin of Mirandola. I was 
particularly struck with the closeness with which this 
passage (25) completely embodies in English the 
vividness of Mirandola’s Latin: 


For all these things are in God one, not by confusion ot 
mixture, or mutual penetration of distinct entities, but by 
a simple, sovereign, inefiable, and fundamental unity in 
which al! actuality, all form, all perfection, hidden as if in 
the supreme and pre-eminent jewel in the treasury of the 
Divire Infinity, are enclosed so excellently above and 
beyond all things that it is not only intinfate to all things, 
but rather united with all things more closely than they 
are with themselves. Assuredly words fail us, altogether 
unable to express this concept. 

What 1s particularly interesting is an aside in Chapter 
V in which Pico seems to put the natura! curiosity of a 
scholar above his knowledge, - if to say it is better to 
seck than to know. “Nevertheless,” he says,! “we prefer 
constantly to seek through knowledge never finding 
what we seek, rather than to possess through love that 
which without love would be in vain.’ 

His argument in favor of the identity of Being and 

Unity is express sed in this simple formula (28): 
It is cectain that, when two genera are reciprocally in a 
relation of dependence such that one is more common 
than the other, an object can escape from the extension 
of the inferior without being excluded from the superior. 


1Malumus tamen semper quaerendo per cognitionem num- 
quam invenire quod quaecrimus, quam amando possidere id 
quod non amando frustra etiam inveniretur. This passage is 
quoted also by Ernst Cassirer, “Giovanni Pico Della Mirandola,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas 3 (1942), 324. For the letter 
ef Montuanus to Pico, see Florence Alden Gragg, Latin Writ- 
ings of the Italian Humanists, Scribner's, New York 1927, 254: 
tantum Italiae ornamentum, tantam aetatis nostrae 


gloriam. 
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That is because the latter is more common. An example 
off-hand—animal is more common than man; it can hap- 
pen, therefore, that a being may not be a man, and yet 
be animal. By the same token, if unity were more com- 
mon than being, it could happen that something might 
be predicated of non-being, a possibility which Plato ex- 
pressly rejects in the Sopbist. 
Pico della Mirandola died in 1494 at the age of 31. 
He said of himself in writing to his friend Ermolao 
£ . . 
Barbaro, ‘““We were famous in our time, Ermolao, and 
we shall remain so not in the school of the grammarians 
or with the pedagogues, but in the circles of the philo- 
sophers and among the wise” (5). This was not vain 
boasting, for he was one of the most remarkable figures 
of the Italian Renaissance. He is probably one of the 
most representative thinkers of that period. Montanus, 
a contemporary, called him “the ornament of Italy and 
the glory of our age.” As a scholastic and a humanist 


he holds special interest for us. 


DanreL F, SHEEHAN 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Corinthian Vases in the Hearst Collection at 
San Simeon, By D. A. Amyx. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1943 
(University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Vol. 1, No. 9, pages 207-40, plates 
28-32) $0.50 
Five vases are here presented selected from the almost 

inexhaustible treasures of the Hearst Collection. One 

expects to find in the possession of Mr. Hearst fine 
specimens of any category of art in which he wished 
to make acquisitions. And that ts the case with this 
group of vases all of which are good examples of Cor- 
inthian pottery but none is in any marked degree un- 
usual. Yet Mr. Amyx devotes to them 25 pages of 
detailed description and discussion. As one who 1s 
facing the problem of the publication of many fine 

Corinthian vases found in the excavation of the North 

Cemetery at Corinth I must confess that I am “3 

wildered by the thought that anyone should find 1 

necessary to give such elaborate description of deem 

familiar Corinthian pottery. 

The five vases, all with one gf belonging in 
Payne’s Middle Corinthian period, illustrate different 
shapes. The first is a pyxis with three plastic heads on 
the shoulder. The lid is intact and ts decorated with a 
frieze of seven animals; symmetrical groups of animals 
occupy the spaces on the shoulder between the proto- 
mai, and a frieze of birds and animals surrounds the 
body of the vase. This handsome vase was formerly in 
an English collection and is listed in Payne's catalogue. 
All will agree with Payne’s appreciation of its “very 
finely drawn animals,” “but Amyx goes farther than 
this and states (209) that “this piece exhibits perhaps 
the most delicate of all such decoration” (i.e. of the 


“Delicate Style” of the Middle Corinthian). Such 
superlatives are always unwise as rarely can an indi- 
vidual be intimately acquainted with ail available ma- 
terial. Amyx refers to the pyxis of this type found by 
me at Corinth (No. G 765 in Grave 139), but the sur- 
face of this example has been rubbed and the decora- 
tion can be discovered only by careful inspection. The 
designs do not appear clearly in the photographs pub- 
lished in preliminary reports, but in spite of the exca- 
vator’s well known penchant for generous evaluation of 
his own discoveries I venture to believe that they are 
quite as “delicate” as those on the Hearst specimen. 

The second vase discussed is a flat-bottomed ary- 
ballos which has its body decorated with a floral design 
between two cocks, and with a waterfowl under the 
handle. Again the author presents a detailed study 
replete with references and with keen stylistic analyses. 
From the North Cemetery I can offer a cock of similar 
type on a round aryballos decorated with a group of 
two cocks and a waterfowl between them (No. G 1617 
Grave 341). 

A squat-shaped oenochoe is the next item discussed 
and much emphasis 1s laid on the style of the painting 
and on the fact that it has bands at the base instead 
of rays. It is difficult to judge the fine points of style 
from the printed photographs, and in regard to the 
absence of rays too much significance should not be 
attached to it as Corinthian vases of different shapes 
often lack them, such as the pyxis next discussed by 
Amyx, and a pyxis in the Metropolitan Museum illus- 
trated by him on plate 31. The pyxis listed as his No. 
4 has vertical loop handles which slope slightly out- 
wards. It is preserved intact together with its lid and 1s 
a good example of Corinthian ware of familiar shape 
and decoration. 

The final vase in this group is a carafe-shaped vessel 
with broad cylindrical neck and globular body decor- 
ated with two rows of animals. The careless style of the 
animals and of the filling ornaments places the vase in 
the late Corinthian group. A reference here (226) to a 
carafe from the North Cemetery (No. G 843 Grave 
139) requires a correction. Its neck does not merge 
gradually into the body but is separated from it by a 
double moulded band. Also the decoration is not a 
frieze of animals but has symmetrical groups of a man 
in squatting position between panthers. These detai!s 
are not discernible in the group picture of 139 shown 
in AJA 33 (1929) 541, fig. 21, and there is no reason 
why the author should have kept them in mind from 
autopsy at Corinth. 

An exhaustive study of this kind gives proof of the 
learning and patient research of the author, and subse- 
quent workers in the field will be grateful that a scholar 
has found the opportunity to prepare sueha study and 
that a publisher has been willing to publish it. 

T. Leste SHEAR 
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